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ON THE COVER 


A simulated helicopter crash has Anchorage 
District office employees Jack Lewis (left) 
and Mike Kasterin (right) feigning uncon- 
sciousness at the BLM’s Campbell Tract. 
The simulation was part of an emergency 
trauma training course attended by BLM 
employees. The class was tailored to the 
special needs of BLMers who frequently 
work at remote work sites and have a lack of 
medical assistance. Students were taught 
how to deal with head and spine 
injuries,burns, poisoning, frostbite, chest 
and abdominal injuries and splinting and 
bandaging practices. Paramedic Debra 
Schneider of the Southern Region Emer- 
gency Medical Services taught the 40-hour 
course with assistance from Sgt. Brian 
Horner of the Air Force. 
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Fourteen Survive Training 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Fourteen adventurous souls gathered 
with enthusiasm and trepidation in the 
Fairbanks BLM training room. Loaded 
with sleeping bags, insulated clothing 
and matches, they were ready for arctic 
survival training. 

In a day and a half, the students 
learned technical theories of arctic sur- 
vival and put them into practice during 
an overnight stay in the snow-covered 
woods. 

“Matches are nice,” said Mike Cin- 
car, a title and land status cartographic 
technician, “but now I can do without 
them.” Cincar, an experienced outdoors- 
man, thought he “knew everything about 
outdoor survival.” But he picked up 
valuable tips anyway. “One of the most 
important things I leaned,” he said, “‘is 
that when you’re out of your element, 
you have to change the way you do 
things, change your thought process. 
You have to slow down, save your en- 


ergy and think your way through the 
problem." 

BLM requires survival training for all 
field staff to prepare them for unexpected 
delays or accidents in remote sites. Fair- 
banks Support Center training officer 
Bud Sweet obtained instructors from the 
U.S. Air Force Arctic Survival School. 
In the past, BLM has sent employees to 
the expensive, week-long “Cool School” 
at Eielson Air Force Base, but BLM can 
no longer afford to pay $600 for each 
student. 

Master Sergeant Gary Peterson and 
Technical Sergeant Dave Strom donated 
their free time to conduct the shortened 
version. Dick Bouts, Steese/White 
Mountains District landscape architect, 
coordinated supplies, equipment and use 
of the Fairbanks North Star Borough 
field training site. Above the cost of the 
employee salaries, BLM paid nothing for 
training 14 people. 


High Flying Solicitor Gets Recognition 


Solicitor Jack Allen (standing) enjoys a humorous exchange with Cadastral branch chief Ray 


Thomas. Seated are (left to right) Attorney Roger Hudson and State Director Mike Penfold. 


The Red Baron flies again? No, its 
Regional Solicitor Jack Allen and his 
crew of high flying attorneys. The In- 
terior Department’s “legal eagles” were 
feted to a “Lawyer’s Day” roast, cour- 
tesy of BLM. In addition to an assort- 
ment of gag gifts, the attorneys received 
plaques and cadastral survey brass cap 
paper weights. State Director Mike 


Penfold, who initiated the idea, said, 
“Alaska is a difficult place to work due to 
the complicated land issues. It is the con- 
census around here that BLM Alaska 
gets the finest legal help in the country. 
The Solicitor’s Office willingly re- 
sponds whenever asked and we want to 
express our sincere appreciation to Jack 
and his staff." 
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Fabulous Four Nominated 


These are four of BLM’s best nominated for this year’s Federal Employee of the Year Award. 


Lanny Talbot’s ability to produce superior quality and quantity special survey instruc- 
tions is one of the reasons he’s a Federal Employee of the Year nominee. 

Researching survey records, land status records, conveyance documents and writing 
detailed instructions on how surveys are to be performed are what Talbot’s job is all about. 

He’ll go the “extra mile” to get the best job done and his expertise in numerous phases 
of field surveying is unquestioned. One special assignment had him take field survey work 
from three separate types of surveys done by three private survey firms and combine it into 
one quality survey. 

Another special job involved Talbot with the survey planning, field work and preparation 
of final survey plat for a private parcel of land in Kotzebue. 


Dawn Grant’s nomination as employee of the year doesn’t come as a surprise to the 
technicians and professionals she works for in the Branch of Photogrammetry. 

“Her secretarial skills are top notch,” says her boss Ray Thomas. Known for her 
professional and cheerful manner, her assignments are consistently completed ahead of 
schedule or on time and virtually error free. 

Her abilities were first noticed when she worked in Document Processing before coming 
to Photogrammetry. There she worked as a member of a special three-month task group. 
Under pressure to provide documentation on state-of-the-art computer system, she per- 
formed flawlessly and the task group met contract and project deadlines. 

As Photogrammetry’s computer expert, she trains the staff on the personal computers, 
monitors deadlines, and still has time to be Cadastral Survey’s representative for the Federal 
Women’s Program. 

She’s learning how to read maps and photos and assists with public requests and contacts. 


Mike Menge is adept in managerial and political skills because he has to be. He and his 
10-person staff have been in the midst of the highly-charged debate over the development of 
energy resources in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 

As branch chief for minerals assessment, he directs the evaluation of mineral resources 
on all Alaskan federal lands. But his involvement with ANWR is far reaching. He was called 
as representative of the Department in numerous ANWR briefings before Congressional 
committees. Many of the briefings were under stressful and potentially antagonistic 
conditions. He always maintained his poise and composure, skillfully presenting technical 
information in an understandable and professional manner. 

Under his guidance his staff completed assessments of five different geographic areas in 
Alaska each with different types of terrain and requiring independent approaches. Two 
mineral assessments on ANWR were also completed. 


Bob Moore is humanitarian both on and off the job. Each week he volunteers 10 hours 
a teaching immigrants how to read and write English. He’s participated for four years within 
the Samaritan Counseling Center, a center offering personal and family counseling services. 
Moore is presently the vice president of the board of directors. 

He chairs the advisory committee on natural resources for the Anchorage School District, 
acommittee providing guidance and advice on curriculum and equipment. 

Besides being Safety Officer, Moore is the BLM’s volunteer coordinator. He developed 
an agreement between the Anchorage School District Career Center and BLM to provide 
work experience for high school students. He also works with the Alaska Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to train handicapped employees. 
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One of the glamorous moments of being a fisheries biologist--Joe Webb with a grayling on the Squirrel River. : 


Gone Fishing: Kobuk's Joe Webb 


by Susan Mitchell 


Fisheries biologists are paid for float- 
ing on rafts, soaking up sunshine and 
fishing, right? Wrong. Joe Webb would 
like you to know it’s not all glamorous. 

“People don’t think about the cold, 
miserable days, the smell of fish that 
have been dead for two or more days, or 
helping game wardens make a case, or 
doing the office work,” said fisheries bi- 
ologist Joe Webb. “You’ve got to love 
this work an awful lot to stay init.” Webb 
has been loving it for 20 years. 

Until the 1986 reorganization, Webb 
was responsible for all fisheries re- 
sources in northern Alaska but now he 
only serves the Kobuk District. “Kobuk 
and Anchorage districts probably have 
the greatest fisheries resources in all of 
BLM,” Webb said. “The reorganization 
allows me to do more productive work on 
the ground—now I can practice my pro- 
fession in more depth.” 


Webb is developing a 5-year aquatic 
habitat management plan for the Norton 
Sound area on the Seward Peninsula. He 
hopes to improve salmon spawning 
habitat in the area and increase the fish 
populations there. Fish spawning on 
BLM-managed land contribute an esti- 
mated 70 percent of the subsistence, 
commercial and sport fish harvest on the 
Seward Peninsula. The commercial 
harvest in Norton Sound alone has been 
worth $285,000 to $1.5 million each year 
for the last 10 years. 

After earning an M.S. in fish biology 
from Tennessee Technological Univer- 
sity, Webb worked for the Alabama De- 
partment of Conservation for seven 
years. Next it was three years with the 
Tennessee Wildlife Refuge Agency as a 
fisheries planner. After so many years in 
the South, Webb wanted to try the North- 
west, so he moved to Alaska. “It was 


getting harder and harder to find good 
recreation areas in the south, and fish are 
fish anywhere—cold, slimy creatures,” 
he said. 

Not one to pay lip service to his love 
of the outdoors, Webb spends much of 
his time outside. In the South his first 
love was waterfowl hunting and working 
with Labrador retrievers. When he came 
to Alaska he wanted to do “snow things.” 
He tried cross-country and downhill 
skiing, snowmobiling, ski-joring with 
one dog, and finally dog mushing. Now 
he concentrates on his nine-dog team, 
camping with them in the winter and 
building his own sleds. “One of my 
downfalls is that I am interested in too 
many different things. I decided I 
wanted to become good at one thing,” 
Webb said. After 20 years as a fisheries 
biologist, it is evident that dog mushing 
is not the only thing Webb is good at. 


Van on Loan 


by Joette Storm 


It may be a first for the BLM. Wild- 
life biologist Van Waggoner is being as- 
signed to work for the Anchorage School 
District as a collateral duty to coordinate 
various natural resource and science pro- 
grams. 

Waggoner oversees Alaska Outdoor 
Week, an environmental education pro- 
gram for sixth graders sponsored by 
BLM’s Anchorage District. He is presi- 
dent of the Anchorage Committee for 
Resource Education (ACRE), a commu- 
nity group which promotes outdoor edu- 
cation, and has been a “scientist in the 
schools” helping to teach young children 
biology. 

Years of experience working with 
children in the out-of-doors made Wag- 
goner a top candidate for this new joint 
venture between BLM and the local 
school system. The idea was first 
broached during BLM’s reorganization 
when management was looking for new 
opportunities for employees whose roles 
were changing. About the same time, the 
school district experienced budget cuts 
and the loss of science teacher experts. 

Dr. Emma Walton, science consul- 
tant for the school district, says she 
jumped at the chance to have a natural 
resource professional help out. 

“This type of cooperative venture is 
so important for the education of youth,” 
she says. “Schools can’t do it alone. The 
job is really the responsibility of the entire 
community.” 

She adds that someone who has 
worked ina scientific discipline will bring 
a different perspective to teaching from 
those who spend their career in academia. 

Waggoner began his new assignment 
in February. He will work up to two days 
each week at the school district coordinat- 
ing the Outdoor School program, Outdoor 
Week and the annual science fair. 

“The Outdoor School program began 
several years ago at ACRE’s urging,” 
Walton says. “It involves teachers and 
their classes studying in the out-of-doors 
about the natural world.” 

Sixteen schools participated the first 
year, but there are still teachers who don’t 
know how to get started. Many feel over- 
whelmed by the idea of taking their 


Van Waggoner teaching at Outdoor Week 


classes on an overnight. Waggoner will 
help them plan and work out logistics. 

Special curriculum has been devel- 
oped for outdoor school lessons and 
classes can go for one day or several 
depending upon their budgets and activi- 
ties. 

Waggoner hopes to develop a pool of 
people to assist teachers with science les- 
sons. “I know there are lots of talented 
people in BLM who have skills or know- 
ledge that could be shared with teachers. 
For example, I’m an amateur astronomer. 
I may not be able to teach a college level 
class, but I could explain the basic prin- 
ciple to elementary school students,” he 
says. 

Waggoner says volunteers might 
never travel to a classroom, but could 
answer a teacher’s question about how to 
do an experiment. 

Waggoner says he was interested in 
this unusual assignment because he sees 
the value in developing well informed 
students who understand sound environ- 
mental principles and practices. “I’d like 
to think our children will be better 
equipped to make decision about the use 
of land and resources when they become 
adults,” he says. 

The arrangement will be evaluated by 
BLM and the school district in May to 
determine its success. For BLM it holds 
the promise of creating much goodwill in 
the community and the benefit of educa- 
ting a segment of the public about BLM’s 
mission. 
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Workwise or 
Otherwise 


eFormer Iditarod champ Libby 
Riddles visited with old friends and sup- 
porters at a noon time Iditarod Sled Dog 
Race talk at BLM’s Campbell Tract facil- 
ity. Riddles was a BLM Anchorage Dis- 
trict employee in the late "70's. 

eMarcia Walker, Conveyances land 
law examiner was recently recognized by 
the Anchorage Convention and Visitors 
Bureau for extraordinary service to visi- 
tors. 

e Arctic District Manager Tom Dean 
and Utility Corridor Project Leader Dave 
Ruppert briefed our Washington staff on 
the Central Arctic Management Area 
report. BLM is required by ANILCA to 
submit a final report and wilderness rec- 
ommendation to Congress by December 
1988. A wilderness designation would be 
a first for BLM managed lands in Alaska. 

e Jeff Shryer, Glennallen wildlife bi- 
ologist, represented BLM at the Copper 
Basin emergency services meeting early 
this month in Glennallen. Provisions 
were made to update emergency proce- 
dures for earthquakes, floods or fire which 
may threaten the basin. 

eGlennallen realty specialist Dave 
Mushovic and ASO land law examiner 
K.J. Ferencak will tie the knot in Septem- 
ber. They met five years ago at the Ren- 
naisance Fair in Anchorage. 

eLois Simenson received rave re- 
views from the Anchorage Daily News for 
her brassy portrayal of Olive Unger in the 
Anchorage Community Theatre’s pro- 
duction of the Odd Couple. Daily News 
theatre critic said of the Anchorage Dis- 
trict realty specialist, “Simenson is an 
animated Olive - pretty, lusty, wholy free 
of pretense or silliness. She makes the 
most of her expressive face and body.” 

@ It’s safe to say that Cadastral branch 
chief Larry Evans is a proud papa. His 
son, Tom was featured climbing a vertical 
ice wall in the Smithsonian magazine and 
most recently finished the 200-mile Idita- 
bike in 37 hours and 20 minutes for a ninth 
place finish in the men's division. 
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BLM's new office building in Fairbanks has 46,000 square feet and will house all the northern 
staff except the Alaska Fire Service. 


New Office Building Nears Completion 


by Susan Mitchell 


The smells of fresh paint and sawdust 
are in the air. Workmen on the second 
floor are laying carpet in the vast empty 
rooms. Below, plywood covers the tiled 
floor of the entry way and stacks of 
ceiling tiles are piled on concrete floors. 
By the time you read this, BLM’s new 
Fairbanks office building will be virtu- 
ally complete. 

“I’m excited about this new facility,” 
State Director Mike Penfold said. “‘Fair- 
banks residents will atlast have one place 
to go with their land management issues 
now that the Alaska Department of Natu- 
ral Resources and the BLM will be lo- 
cated next to each other. This new loca- 
tion puts all the districts under one roof, 
making BLM much more accessible." 

The building is located on University 
Avenue, near the Fairbanks International 
Airport. Features include two parking 
lots, one for visitors and a lot for 
employee's equipped with electrical out- 


lets. A gravel path around the back of the 
building leads to a picnic area near the 
Chena River. 

Oak panels in the reception area, the 
glass-walled library, the beautifully tiled 
bathrooms with showers all point to a 
quality structure. The coffee areas are 
equipped with separate taps with 190- 
degree water for hot beverages—no 
more hot water pots on the counters. The 
first floor conference room is a fallout 
shelter with self-contained water and 
ventilation systems. The air handling 
system can cool or heat the building very 
quickly. Thermostats in each room 
monitor the temperature and control the 
system. 

Building on the site of an old river bed 
posed problems for the contractor so to 
prevent settling, a method new to Alaska 
building construction was used. Con- 
tracting Officer's Representative Barry 
Noll compared it to "filling up a jar with 


sand. “If you pound on the top of the jar, 
it settles the sand,” he said. In this case 
the contractor pounded the sand with a 
10-ton weight dropped from a height of 
30 feet. In the eight months the steel 
structure has been up, the building has 
settled only one-eighth inch. “Consider- 
ing the size of the building, that’s pretty 
good,” said Noll. 

The building’s sawtooth shape is 
designed with future expansion in mind. 
Future additions could almost double its 
size. 

The 46,000-square-foot building 
went from concept to construction in 
nine months. Noll says of the $5 million 
structure, “It was the first project in the 
bureau, and I think the first in the govern- 
ment, to move that fast. I give the archi- 
tecta lot of credit. He finished the design 
in about 60 percent of the time it would 
normally take for a building this size. 
Denver Service Center staff reviewed 
the design three times, and did in one 
week what normally takes three. We 
actually worked Easter Sunday.” 

Kiewit Construction, the builder, 
asked for a final inspection on March 1, 
almost eight months before the con- 
tracted October 21 completion date. 
Thirty-five men worked six days a week 
throughout the short summer building 
season, and no time was lost to accidents. 

Upon final inspection, BLM inspec- 
tors will make a list of things needing 
adjustment. Once Kiewit Construction 
Company makes the adjustments, BLM 
will accept the building, probably before 
mid-summer, and the one-year warranty 
period will begin. “Kiewit has per- 
formed beautifully on the entire contract 
and BLM is very lucky to have such a 
good contractor,” said Noll. 

The northern BLM staff except 
Alaska Fire Service will probably move 
into the new facility in August or Sep- 
tember, after new furniture arrives. Until 
then, “I’ll have the biggest office ever,” 
said Noll. He will monitor the building 
and have all the bugs worked out before 
the BLMers move in. 


Sustained 
Superior Performance 


Carol Belenski, Visual Information 
Specialist, Office of Management, 
Planning and Budget 

James Ducker, Land Use Planner, 
Office of Management, Planning and 
Budget 

Page Spencer, Land Use Planner, 
Office of Management, Planning and 
Budget 

Tom Mowatt, Geologist, Office of 
Management, Planning and Budget 

Terry Hobbs, Supv. Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Support 
Services . 

Randi Anderson, Forestry Technician, 
Fairbanks Support Center 

Ed Gallagher, Forestry Technician, 
Fairbanks Support Center 


On-The-Spot Cash 
Award 


Connie Monroe, Supv. Employee 
Relations Specialist, Fairbanks 
Support Center 

Richard Maron, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Paula Krebs, Geographic Information 
Coordinator, ASO Division of Lands 
and Renewable Resources 

Lynette Nakazawa, Land Use Planner, 
Office of Management, Planning and 
Budget 

Linda McClelland, Computer Assis- 
tant, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Edward Cutler, Computer Assistant, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Howard Levine, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Lands and Renew- 
able Resources 

Donald Lofton, Computer Specialist, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Shirley Macke, Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments Examiner, ASO Division of 
Lands and Renewable Resources 


APPLAUSE 


Special Act 
Group Award 


Virginia Spacer, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

David Lavimordiere, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

John VanDuinen, Supv Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Aurea DuBoc, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

John Fairlie, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Timothy Flynn, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Marshall Strauss, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Sonny Thomas, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Samuel Patton, Supv Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Peter Accher, Cartographic Aide, ASO 

Division of Cadastral Survey 


Ralph Ahgupuk, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Rena Christoffersen, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Ronald Cooper, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Richard Denholm, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

James Hollibaugh, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Lynda Purvis, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Aaron Richins, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Daniel Wietchy, Cartographic Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 
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uality Step Increase 

Richard Hagan, Program Analyst, 
Office of Management, Planning and 
Budget 

Arthur Hosterman, Supv.Budget 
Analyst, Office of Management, 
Planning and Budget 

Ruth Stockie, Management Analyst, 
Office of Management, Planning and 
Budget 

Lorinda Brown, Secretary, Office of 
Management, Planning and Budget 


Special Act Award 


Frankie Pedersen, Land Law Exam- 
iner, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Beverly Napageak, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Minerals Resources 


Length of Service 
10-year Pin 


Dominic Bernardo, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Darryl Coates, Heavy Mobile Equip- 
ment Mechanic, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Dorothy Earls, Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Carl Halvorsen, Electronic Mechanic, 
Fairbanks Support Center 

Robert Lloyd, Realty Specialist, 
Anchorage District 


Appreciation 


Viola McCollum, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance Manage- 
ment 

Sherri Belenski, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance Manage- 
ment 
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LEADER OF THE PACK 


Many of us may have played follow- 
the-leader in our youth. Playing this 
simple game taught us that there were 
new responsibilities assumed when tak- 
ing the lead . . . setting the pace, finding 
the new challenges, and keeping the 
team’s interest in the game. The same is 
true of a person who serves as a lead ina 
work unit. 

By definition a work “lead” directs 
the workload of three or more employees 
on a regular or reoccurring basis. 

The lead usually does the same kind 
of work as the rest of the work unit but 
additional duties may include: distrib- 
uting and balancing the workload; estab- 
lishing daily priorities; estimating and 
reporting on expected work assign- 


Welcome Aboard 


Lavonda Young, Mail Clerk, ASO- 
Division of Support Services 

Jimmy Needham, Contact Representa- 
tive, ASO Division of Support Services 

Karen Hardy, Secretary, Alaska Fire 


Service 
Moving On 


Harry Kugler, Mail Clerk, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Norman Johnson, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 
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ments; maintaining records of accom- 
plishment; instructing employees; and 
serving as a resource for others in the 
unit. The lead is not a supervisory posi- 
tion. 

Lead positions are usually created 
when a supervisor has a large number of 
employees and needs help in monitoring 
the work flow and ensuring quality. 

A lead Law Examiner, for example, 
may do all this as well as approve leave, 
inform employees of services and activi- 
ties, resolve simple informal complaints, 
and even make recommendations to the 
supervisor on personnel actions. 

The Lead differs from the supervisor 
in not being accountable for planning, 
scheduling and directing work opera- 
tions. The Lead does not hire, evaluate or 
reassign employees. This is left to the 
supervisor. 

In clerical or other one-grade interval 
occupations in the General Schedule 
(GS-6, 7, 8), the work lead can be as- 
signed to the title, for example, Lead 
Contract Representative. In two-grade 
interval positions {GS-5, 7, 9, 11) (usu- 
ally in professional series)} the official 
title does not include lead. 

BLM has employed the concept of a 
lead position in many adjudication and 
realty positions as an effective means of 
managing employees. 

If you have questions about lead 
positions, contact Connie Teffteller, 
271-5507 or Mary Zeiher at 271-5741. 


Washington Chief Attends 
Conference 


Bernie Hostrop 


Washington Office Cadastral Survey 
Chief Bernie Hostrop came to Anchor- 
age to pitch BLM’s cadastral survey 
program at the 23rd Annual Alaska Sur- 
veying and Mapping Conference last 
month. Hostrop said, “The 90’s will be 
decade of information gathering. To 
assume this responsibility BLM must 
continue to automate.” 

State Director Mike Penfold partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on Revised 
Statute 2477, a federal law giving state 
governments rights-of-way over unre- 
served public lands for construction of 
highways. 
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